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HAWES PLACE. 
SOUTH BOSTON, [UNITARIAN. ] 


The Hawes Place Congregational So- 
ciety was incorporated in the year 1818. 
The Church was formed Oct. 27, 1819, 
and consisted of 14 members. The pres- 
ent place of worship is a neat wocoden 
building, 60 feet by 46. It was built in 
1832, and dedicated January Ist, 1833. 

The building has in front a tablet with the 
following inscription. ‘“This house erected 
by the Hawes Place Society, for the wor- 
ship of God, A. D. 1832, by a munificent 
donation from Mr. John Hawes, who died 
Jan. 22, 1829, aged 88 years.” 


[ Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 





A VISIT TO GEN. LA FAYETTE. 


It-isnow eighteen years—it seems hardly 
as many months—since I visited the Friend 
of Washington, the Hero of Three Revolu- 
tions, at his country seat, La Grange, about 
twenty miles from Paris. I had seen him 
a year before in his triumphal progress 
through our country. I stood amidst the 
thronged multitude of my native city, when 
wealth, and learning, and beauty, came 
forth to do him homage; and! seem even 
yet to see him, with his animated gestures 
and his speaking countenance, at the mo- 
ment when the populace, with a sudden 
burst of feeling, had taken the horses from 
his carriage, and were about to drag him 
through the streets themselves—how he 
begged, entreated, commanded then to de- 
sist from such a mode of testifying their 
respect, so unworthy a free people. ‘The 
pageant passed by ; he left us in a few hours 
on his way to Boston, to assist in laying 
the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment; and I thought I had looked upon his 
venerable form for the last time here on 
earth. 

Ina few months, however, my health 
sunk under the duties of a laborious pro- 
fession. Asa last resort, I embarked for 
France, about the time of his departure for 
home in one of our public ships; and ar- 
tived a few days after him, while the king- 
dom was still ringing with the news of his 
return, and of the reception he had met 
with among a grateful people. Passing 
into Italy, I found my constitution gradual- 
ly renovated under the influence of its ge- 
nial climate, and was again in Paris in the 
month of July, soon after the anniversary 
of our national independence. The Amer- 
leans there had celebrated the day by a 
public festival ; and La Fayerre was invi- 
ted in from his residence in the country, to 
grace the occasion with his presence. He 
was still in town, and I called on him in 

















company with my friend, Mr E., who had 
recently come from America, to join me 
in a tour through Switzerland, Germany, 
and Belgium. The General, with that 
quick reco'lection of persons for which he 
was so much distinguished, instantly knew 
me ; mentioned our having sat opposite to 
each other at a public entertainment in N— 
a year before; and invited me to go out 
with him to La Grange, in company with 
Mr. E. to whom he felt under peculiar obli- 
gations for an act of delicate kindness dur- 
ing his visit to America. 

The next day we left Paris, in company 
with his son George Washington Lafayette. 
The General went before us in a low car- 
riage which was built for him, while in this 
country, on account of his lameness : it was 
one of the numerous presents which drew 
the eyes of all classes upon him whereve1 
he moved. After a pleasant ride of three 
hours, we arrived at Rosay, a town of about 
three thousand inhabitants, where we were 
to leave the high road, and cross the coun- 
try, a mile or two, through the fields. 
Here it was necessary to report ourselves 
to the police; and it was curious to observe 
the different treatment which La Fayette 
experienced from the agents of the govern- 
ment, and the people of the village. His 
recent visit to America had made him an 
object of jealousy and hatred to the King; 
and it was therefore the business of the 
police to annoy and humble him, by 
every act of petty oppression in their power. 
For this very reason, the people of the coun- 
try wherever he appeared, made double ef- 
forts to do him honor, for it gratified their 
resentment against Charles X., and their 
affection for the General. ‘Though he had 
left them but a few days before, all the in- 
habitants of the place, young and old, came 
forth in a body from their dwellings to wel- 
come his return. It was beautiful to see 
with what calmness he endured the inso- 
lence of the police, and how he soothed the 
exasperation and checked the muttered cur- 
ses of the people, to prevent them from 
being embroiled with the government on 
his acconnt. After a short time spent in 
this way, our passports were ready, and 
the General took me into his carriage for 
the remainder of the journey. 

We had proceeded hardly a mile, when 
in the midst of animated conversation, he 
suddenly broke off, and pointing to what 
seemed a forest of about a mile in extent, 
exclaimed, Voila La Grange! At an ear- 
lier period of my travels, I should have con- 
sidered such a collection of trees as a sure 
sign that we were far from the habitation of 
men. But I had already learned, that what 
in our country is the indication of an uncul- 
tivated tract in a state of nature, is in the 
north of France the indication of an extensive 
domain, in the highest state of cultivation. 
It is, customary there to encircle a large 
estate with a deep ditch; and to plant the 
mound which is thus formed with maples, 
elms, or apple trees, whose branches inter- 
mingle as the trees grow up, forming a 
dense enclosure, through which the eye 
of the traveller can scarcely penetrate. 
Such was the case with the farm of La Fay- 
ette. Ina few moments we passed the 
belt of trees, and entering what had seemed 
a forest, found it to be a richly cultivated 
tract of about five hundred acres spread out 
before us in one field, with here and there 
a patch of wheat, there of rye, barley, oats, 
peas, &c., in all the variety of French til- 
lage, without a fence or hedge to separate 
them, and bounded simply by their leafy 
enclosure of more than three miles in cur- 
cuit, which shuts them out fromthe world. 
At one extremity, on a beautiful lawn skir- 
ted with shrubbery, stood the family dwell- 
ing ; and it was exactly such a dwelling as 
one would have desired for the residence of 
La Fayette. It was a large feudal castle, 
five hundred years old, once a hunting seg 








of Charles IX., standing in the freshness of 
its age—an apt emblem of its owner— 


“ Like some bold chieftain grey in arms, 
And marked with many a seamy scar.” 


Imagine a spot selected in the lawn men- 
tioned above, two hundred feet long, and 
one hundred feet broad. At each of the 
four corners a round-tower is erected of 
massive blocks of limestone, thirty feet in 
diameter and sixty feet high, surmounted by 
a conical roof rising fifteen feet higher, and 
terminating in an iron point. These tow- 
ers are united by a line of buildings fill- 
ing up the space between, on each of the 
four sides, and forming an enclosed court 
open only to the sky above, and entered on 
one side by an arched gateway, fifteen feet 
wide and twenty feet high. Such was the 
castle as originally constructed ; and such 
it still remained, except that the court was 


-laid open for the free admission of the sun 


and air, by demolishing, on one of the 
sides, the line of buildings which extended 
from tower to tower. As we drove towards 
the gate, the General pointed out an ivy 
which threw its luxuriant foliage along the 
walls of the castle, and hung in festoons 
over the entrance. It was planted three 
years before, by Cuartes James Fox. In 
a moment we passed under the gateway, 
and a hasty glance showed us the court 
within, surrounded by buildings three 
stories in height, whose windows looked 
down from all the three sides on the enclos- 
ed area. The lower story was occupied by 
the eating apartments, the kitchen, and the 
numerous offices connected with the domes- 
tic establishment. The second and third 
stories were the residence of the family. 
The carriage drew up at a noble staircase, 
on the side opposite to, the gate. “ Wel- 
come,” said the General, as we alighted, 
“welcome to my house, as every Ameri- 
can is welcome to my heart.’’ He led us 
up stairs as rapidly as his lameness would 
permit, and in a moment we were surround- 
ed by his family. It was delightful to see 
the tenderness and veneration with which 
they all received him. His wife, indeed, 
was not there. She had sunk under a 
complication of diseases, produced by her 
voluntary confinement with him in the pris- 
on of Olmutz. But there was a widowed 
daughter, and the wife of George Washing- 
ton, who was head of the family, together 
with a host of grandchildren, all of whom 
crowded around him with the warmest ex- 
pressions of affection and reverence. He 
introduced us as friends from America, and 
we were placed at once on the footing of old 
acquaintance. 

It was nearly five o’clock, and time to 
dress for dinner. We were, therefore, 
conducted soon after to our apartments. 
Mine was in the third story of one of the 
towers described above—a circular room, 
more than 20 feet in diameter, with tall, 
narrow windows, looking down through the 
massive walls five feet thick, on the lawn 
below. Within less than an hour a servant 
came to conduct me to the Salle a manger, 
or Dining Room, on the ground floor, 
where the family were already assembled. 
It was a large hall, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of sixty or seventy persons ; there 
were about twenty present. Dinner, in 
France, is always an important affair. It 
is, in fact, the only considerable meal of the 
day; and being taken just at evening, when 
all business and care are over, it is consid- 
ered as the chief season of social enjoyment, 
when the family assemble, quite as much 
for conversation, as to satisfy the wants of 
nature. Vive la bagatelle,:is the motto. 
A thousand pleasantries enliven the scene, 
and the meal’ is rarely ended under two 
hours. We rose from table a little before 
eight—and, as the evening was fine, the 
General proposed a walk round the farm. 
One of his crand-daucnters. woo Dad taken 












me under her special charge at dinner, gave 
me her arm, and we sallied forth just after 
sunset, in one of the most beautiful evenings 
of the year. She began by lamenting that 
she could not talk to me in English. 


“We tried hard to learn it,” said she, 
“while grandpapa was gone. We made a 
law that nothing should be spoken in the 
family but English ; we meant to be a little 
colony of Americans in the midst of 
France.” 

** And how did your colony succeed?” 

“Oh, it broke up after the second day ; 
for it tied all our tongues.” 

‘* A hard case for a Frenchman !’’ 

“What, then, do you say of a French 
woman? Besides, you know how natural 
it is to talk French. Don’t you think it 
was always intended to be the common lan- 
guage of mankind? Every other langhage 
is so hard, and French so easy.” 


IT could see she was full in the faith, that 
French was the original speech of Para- 
dise ; and that any one, who talks any oth- 
er language, violates the first principles of 
his nature. 

She went on to tell me how thankful they 
all were to the good Americans, for their 
kind treatment of her dear grandpapa. 
** Do you think,” said she, “‘ we did not ex- 
pect any thing of the kind. We thought 
he would get into the diligence at New York 
like other people, and travel quietly on to 
Boston, and then round, by Kentucky, (she 
was not very deep in our geography,) to 
Philadelphia and Washington. But to 
think of a precession of steamboats going 
out to meet him, and conduct him into port; 
of tens of thousands standing ready to re- 
ceive him on the wharf; of his passing 
from town to town, and city to city, amidst 
the joyful acclamations of a great and gen- 
erous people—oh, it was too much ’’—and 
her eyes began to fill with tears. 


‘* And then,” said she, ‘‘ we got the at- 
las, as the Jetter arrived, and followed them 
on their journey from place to place; and, 
oh, how we did laugh to think of little fat 
Levasseur, the General’s Secretary, tum- 
bling over into the water on the Ohio river ! 
I asked him when he came back, how he 
felt. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, (mimicking his Eng- 
lish,) ‘he said—J¢ was very in-con-ve- 
nient.” 

** And then the kindest thing of all was, 
when grandpapa had been to a town called 
Connecticut, just after his arrival, and had 
been writing letters all night on his way 
back in the steam boat, to send us by the 
Havre packet, do you think it had sailed 
only an hour before he reached New York; 
and when he felt so bad, and knew we all 
should feel so bad to have noletters, a kind 
gentleman sent the steamboat out to sea af- 
ter the packet, that we might have our let- 
ters!” 

“Do you know who that gentleman 
was 1?” ‘ 

“ No.” 

‘“‘There he is before you, walking with 
your mother on his arm.” 

‘¢ Oh, I must run and tell him how much 
we love him for his kindness ;’” and in a 
few moments she contrived that her moth- 
er took my arm, and she had Mr. E. entire- 
ly to herself. 

The wife of Washington La Fayette had 
a seriousness and depth of feeling, not 
commonly manifested by French ladies. 
She spoke of religious subjects with inter- 
est and solemnity; and I could not but 
hope, that the misfortunes of the family 
might have been made the instruments, un- 
der divine grace, of imbuing her mind with 
true spiritual feeling. Our walk ended 
about nine, and after an hour of general 
conversation, each one retired to his own 
apartment; and by the time when the 
splendid saloons of Paris were filling up with 
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repose at the quiet residence of La Fay- 
ette. 

The next morning the General took us 
round his farm, to exhibit his stock and im- 
provements in agriculture, of which he was 
justly proud. In the course of conversation, 
I asked him what history of the French 
Revolution he would recommend as best. 
Mignet, he said, was brief, comprehensive, 
and correct. The only error he mentioned 
was a false theory—a kind of fatalism, in 
respect to the atrocities of the reign of ter- 
ror, as if they were a necessary part of the 
revolution. ‘It is not so,” said La Fayette, 
with much strength of feeling, ‘‘ there was 
no need of ‘ wading through slaughter,’ to 
the establishment of free institutions.” 

** But the sufferings resulting from those 
atrocities,” I replied, ‘ will at least furnish 
a salutary caution against plunging again 
into such scenes. France will not see a 
second revolution.” 

‘France will see a second revolution,” 
said the General, in a deep and solemn 
tone. ‘ She will see one.” 

**Do you think it possible that the French 
people will incur the danger of a new reign 
of terror?” 

“There is no such danger. The people 
hate the government—they hate the Jesuits, 
who completely govern the king. A revo- 
lution must come ; perhaps not in my day— 
certainly not under my direction. But the 
people have arms concealed by thousands 
throughout the country. Those arms will 
come forth, and a few days will decide the 
conflict.” 

I confess I was utterly unbelieving, and 
regarded these remarks as a proof of that 
credulity with which La Fayette has often 
been charged. But in less than four years, 
his prediction was fulfilled. ‘The people of 
Paris,maddened by oppression, flew to arms, 
and in three days, the revolution was com- 
pleted. La Fayette was called to Paris to 
organize a new government. He might 
have placed himself at the summit of pow- 
er; but he preferred to call Louis Philippe 
to the throne. For a time, his opinion had 
the force of law. But he was destined 
again to experience the ingratitude of those 
whom he had raised to power. He retired 
from Paris, carrying with him only the bless- 
ings of the people, and the increasing ad- 
miration of every lover of virtue. 

The day passed away in varied and in- 
structive conversation. It was delightful 
to follow La Fayette through the momen- 
tous scenes of his life, and to listen to his 
remarks, so full of wisdom and benevolence. 
At evening the carriage was announced 
that was to carry us to the nearest large 
town on our route to Geneva. La Fayette 
accompanied us to the extremity of his es- 
tate ; and throwing his arms around us, with 
the warmth ef a true Frenchman, gave us 
his parting embrace. 

“* Farewell, General,” said I, ‘ we part 
at last to meet no more.” 

“Say not so,” he replied with great 


quickness, ‘In France we never speak of 
a last farewell. We always hope to meet 
again.” 


May that hope be realized! May the 
trials of his eventful life have prepared him, 
through divine grace, for an inheritance in 
the kingdom of God; and may he who 
traces these lines, be training up through 
the same grace, to join him in those man- 
sions of rest, where no enemy shall ever en- 
ter, and whence no friend shall ever de- 
part.—Parlor Mag. 


Sabbath School. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Low sank the sun in the western horizon, 
and with equal pace life seemed ebbing fast 
with Ellen Morton, as she lay bolstered up 
in bed, surrounded by her widowed mother 
and faithful pastor, who with two of her 
classmates, had come to see their much 
loved Ellen for the last time. 

The man of God bowed the knee, and in 
broken accents implored the blessing of 
heaven upon the dying girl ; he prayed that 
peaceful and easy might be her passage 
through the “valley and shadow of death,” 
and that on angels’ pinions borne, she 
might safely arrive at “the home of the 
blest.” He prayed too for her who was 
soon to be left childless, who had so long 
been comforted by the gentle sufferer, and 

as he thus prayed the widow’s full heart 
vented itself in deep and heart-felt sobs, 




















while Ellen, with clasped hands and uplift- 
ed eyes, was heard to whisper, ‘‘ Not my 
will, but thine, O God, be done.” 

They rose from the footstool of mercy ; 
Ellen’s eyes wandered alternately from the 
clock to the door; at length she said, 
** Mother, don’t you think my teacher will 
be here? You know the stage was to 
come in at four o’clock, and it is already 
past that time.” 

** Miss Wilson will be here in a few mo- 
ments if she has come,” said her mother, 
‘but Ellen, if she has not come, I hope 
you will not murmur, or feel too much dis- 
appointed.” 

** Mother,” said Ellen, “if I did not be- 
lieve that every thing the Lord orders is 
just right, I think I should murmur, for I 
feel an intense desire, before I drop mor- 
tality, to see her, who, next to my dear 
mother, I love better than any on earth.” 

At this moment, through the partially 
covered window a form was seen to turn 
the little corner of the road that led to the 
house, and in a moment more, the long 
wished for teacher entered the room. Long 
had the teacher loved the gentle girl. She 
had watched over her with a sister’s care, 
and as she observed her rapid improvement 
she felt herself amply rewarded for her 
‘labor of love;” and her sweet, unassum- 
ing manners, had caused her teacher to 
give her the title of the “ Lilly of the Val- 
ley.”’ Previous to Ellen’s sickness, she had 
gone out of town to spend a few weeks, and 
returned as has been already seen, on the 
day my story commences. 

She advanced towards the bed with noise- 


less tread, as if afraid of disturbing the dy- | 


ing girl, and took the proffered hand; and 
while she gazed upon her emaciated coun- 
tenance, she burst into tears, as she said, 
** And is my Elly about to be transplanted 
to a more congenial clime? Do the rough 
winds of this tempestuous world blow too 
fiercely on thee? I have long thought,” 
she continued, “thou wert too pure for 
earth; but I did not know that the bud so 
rapidly expanding, was so soon to bloom in 
heaven.” 

“You have always been so kind, dear 
Miss Wilson,” said Ellen, ‘‘ but you praise 
me too much; oh: did you know what a 


| words of Scripture, “The Lord gave, and 
ithe Lord taketh away, and blessed be the 
| name of the Lord.” 

“Thank God,” said Ellen faintly, ‘I die 
in peace. At the same time she pointed to 
the sun, as its last beams sunk behind the 
western hills; they looked in the direction 
she pointed, and as if conscious that with 
the sun she would vanish, they quickly 
turned to the bed—one gasp—and all was 
over. The spirit of Ellen Morton had de- 
parted ! 

Children, would you have your last mo- 
ments peaceful and happy? Then seek in 
youth the Saviour, and he will be your com- 
fort in life, your joy in death, and will be- 


come at last your exceeding great reward. 
S. S. Messenger. 
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KHAN OF TARTARY AND A PO- 
LISH CHIEF. 

By looking upon your maps, children, 

you will find a large country in Asia, bear- 

ing the name of Tartary. Formerly it ex- 





wayward child I was until you led me tothe » 


Saviour, you would be surprised. Yes,” 
continued she, “ I believe I may ascribe my 
salvation, under God, to you; for although 
I received the best of instruction from 
childhood, yet it- was not till your gentle 
voice, urging me to make Jesus my friend, 
arrested my attention; and I felt that when 
1 sought him, he was my friend indeed. 
And now, although I have but a few mo- 
ments to live on earth, I can rejoice, for I 
have Jesus in my soul, the hope of glory; 
and now, Miss Wilson, I want you to kneel 
and pray as you used to with me.” 

The teacher knelt, and as well as her fal- 
tering voice would permit her, prayed ; but 
when she, reverted to happy seasons past, 
which they had enjoyed together in the 
Sabbath School, and humbly thanked God, 
if in any degree, she had been an instru- 
ment in the loved one’s salvation, her emo- 
tion was so great that she could not pro- 
ceed. 

‘* Miss Wilson, mourn not for me,’ said 
the dying girl, ‘‘ we only part on earth to 
meet in heaven.” ‘‘ Look,” said she, “ at 
the sun hastening to its resting place ; with 
similar speed death hastens me to mine, but 


I thank God that my soul hastens to my 


home. And now let me embrace you all 
for the last time, and then—I go.” 

One by one did that weeping group press 
their lips to her already cold cheek, and 
receive in return the embrace of her they 
loved; but when the mother come, and 
realized that she too was bidding the com- 
fort of her old age farewell, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said Ellen, “I know your 
heart is rent at the thoughts of parting, but 
mourn not; you have often spoken to me 
of my pious father, who died before my re- 
membrance: I go to him. Dear moth- 
er,’ she continued, “‘ when you feel lonely 
and are tempted to murmur, cast your 
thoughts heavenward, and exclaim with one 
of old, ** Not lost, but gone before.” And 
now I long, before I go, to hear from your 
loved lips, the assurance that you acquiesce 
in the Divine Will.” 

The widow paused,—she raised her 
tearful eyes to heaven, and it seemed as if 
more than human strength was imparted, 
for she uttered, though in alow voice, these 


tended into Europe, and embraced the 
southern part of what now belongs to Rus- 
sia, bordering upon the Black Sea. The 
immense plains, embraced in this extent of 
country, were covered with vast hordes of 
wild and warlike men, who were continu- 
‘ally pouring like a flood into Europe, a few 
centuries ago, destroying all before them. 
The Turks were a tribe of this same peo- 
ple, who obtained Constantinople, and the 
country around now called Turkey in Eu- 
rope, and founded what is styled the Otto- 
man Empire. The Poles were the most 
brave opponents of the Turks and Tartars, 
and long withstood their inroads. In the 
times of John Sobieski, they entirely over- 
came them, and relieved Europe of their 
presence. 

The picture represents a Polish chieftain 
in the presence of the Khan or Governor of 
Tartary. You will notice the crescent upon 
the caps and tents of the Tartars. They 
are Mahommetans, and the crescent is the 
symbol of their religion, as the cross is of 
the Christian. 

The haughty Mussulman has, perhaps, 
used some taunting word, and the fearless 
pole grasps the hilt of his sword, making 
the Khan fall back, trembling, upon his 
cushioned divan.—S. S. Messenger. 








Morality. 








HISTORY OF A RAIN-DROP. 


At the earliest period of which I have 
any recollection, I found myself rising with 
a vast number of minute particles of a sim- 
ilar nature with myself, from a broad green 
meadow in Berkshire County, in the State 
of Massachusetts. It was on a warm June 
morning; the sun seemed strug.ling to 
reach the earth; but we arose in such num- 
bers, and were so closely crowded together, 
that we formed a grey and misty veil, which 
effectually excluded his beams. While 
resting near the earth, our appearance was 
by no means beautiful; and, indeed, we 
heard more than one little girl speaking of 
the ‘ ugly fog,” which prevented her from 
coming into the meadow to gather lilies; 
but as we left the earth behind, and rose 
into the sky, we assumed the most graceful 
forms, and were tinted by the sun with the 





most delicate hues imaginable. Many an 





eye wag turned upward with an admiring 
gaze, as we rested on the bosom of the 
dark blue sky, shaded with white and rose, 
and amber; or sailed slowly along, chang- 
ing our forms and hues with every breath 
of air which swept across the horizon. 
Nothing could be more delightful than our 
motion, nothing more beautiful in appear- 
ance than the earth over which we were 
wafted. Green meadows, and yellow har- 
vest fields, dark forests and cheerful vil- 
lages seemed to glide along beneath us, and 
we soon found that we were looked upon in 
a very friendly manner by those who were 
exposed to the rays of the bright June sun. 
Many a traveller paused, and wiped his 
brow, and looked up gratefully into the sky, 
as we passed over his head; many a band 
ofmowers congratulated each other upon the 
blessed shade, which we cast upon the long 
meadows ; and many a wagon load of youths 
and maidens, who were on their way to a 
village festival, showed by their increased 
mirth and gaiety, how welcome and delight- 


.ful was our presence. 


Our course was toward the west, and 
though we made no hurry, such was the 
ease and rapidity of our motion, that at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, we 
found ourselves hovering over the Falls of 
Niagara, on the farthest verge of the state 
of New York. Here we found a great num- 
ber of our sisters who were dancing and 
flying about in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. Some formed arches for beautiful 
rainbows ; others rose and fell: in forms that 
resembled vast feathers waving up and 
down. I felt an irresistible impulse to join 
this gay and frolicksome company, but just 
as I with some of my companions were de- 
scending into it, we felt ourselves sudden- 
ly arrested and carried off in an opposite 
direction. 

I was at first much stunned and frighten- 
ed by the noise and hubbub in which I 
found myself, but I soon became aware 
that a great change had occurred both in 
my nature and situation. The cold wind 
which had stopped our progress had thrown 
us together, and condensed us into small 
solid and liquid masses. We were whirled 
along with astonishing rapidity and envelop- 
ed in darkness, except at intervals, when 
an immense bolt or chain of living fire 
burst from the black bosom of the cloud 
which contained us, and shot rapidly to the 
earth, carrying terror and destruction wher- 
ever it fell. This was followed by a tre- 
mendous concussion which resounded far 
and wide; and at the same time, immense 
quantities of rain and hail were showered 
down, which falling upon the grain and 
fruit caused great damage to the farmer 
and the gardener in every direction. I 
happened to be lighter than most of my 
companions, and being situated in a quar- 
ter that was upheld by the wind and the 
pressure of the air, | was prevented from 
falling to the earth for a long time. 

After a while the thunder ceased; the 
lightning seemed to have spent itself; the 
wind died away; and as we hung suspend- 
ed in the eastern sky, over a pleasant vil- 
lage in the little state of Connecticut, the 
sun came’ out bright and clear, and shone 
full upon the broad grey mass which we 
presented to his rays. The people came 
out of their doors, and little girls called to 
each other to look at that most beautiful 
appearance of nature, a brilliant rainbow 
spanning the eastern sky, and appearing to 
rest upon two hills. I longed to become a 
part of that splendid show, and was think- 
ing how I should manage it, when a rain- 
drop of about my own size accidentally 
touched me. We were instantly combined 
into one, and thus became too heavy to sup- 
port ourselves. I felt myself falling rapid- 
ly through the air. For an instant I felt a 
flash of glorious light reflected from my 
surface, and I then knew that I had con- 
tributed my destined share to that brilliant 
appearance, the rainbow ; the next moment, 
I found myself reposing on a delicate sub- 
stance near the surface of the earth. 

On looking about, I perceived that I lay 
in the very heart of a half blown damask 
rose which grew on a bush in the midst of 
a pretty garden. There were many full 
blown roses and many buds upon the same 
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bush, and there was along row of bushes , 


covered in the same manner. I might have 
lain there half an hour, I know not how 
long; the sun had set, the air was sweet 
and fresh, and every thing around me was 
bright and beautiful. I was looking up in- 
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to the clear blue sky, and thinking how de- } 
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lightfully I should pass the night in gazing 
at the stars, when suddenly the garden- 
gate opened, and a sweet looking girl of 
about twelve years old, with a pair of bright 
scissors in her hand, came down the grav- 
elled walk near whichI stood. She looked 
at our bush earnestly as she passed, and I[ 
heard her whisper the words, “ mother, 
dear mother!’ Presently she came back 
again, and carefully taking hold of the 
stem of the rose in which I lay, so far down 
as to include three or four clusters of green 
leaves and two small buds, she gave it a 
sudden clip with her scissors, and carried 
it carefully to the house. She passed 
through a sitting room where I saw several 
small flower-pots filled with roses and lilies, 
but she did not stop there. She opened 
and shut a door very softly, and I found 
myself in a bed-room, where on a bed cov- 
ered with snowy white lay a lady almost as 
pale as the counterpane itself. She slowly 
opened her eyes. “Is it you, my daugh- 
ter?’ she said, in aweak voice. “I hoped 
you had gone to refresh yourself with a 
walk, or to call upon some of your young 
companions. You will lose your health in 
attending so closely upon me.” 

The young girl softly approached the bed. 
She laid her arm over her mother, while her 
fresh, young cheek gently rested against 
the pale one upon the pillow. ‘ Dear 
mother,” she whispered, “‘ do not send me 


you. You have nursed me in sickness, and 
cared for me in health. Let me do what I 
can for you. Perhaps God will bless us, 
and restore you to health. See what a 
beautiful rose I have brought you. The 
little drop in the centre looks like a dia- 
mond, so bright, so pure.” 

The mother kissed her daughter’s cheek 
as she took the rose. She gazed at her 
with looks full of love, and then she gazed 
at the rose. ‘It is beautiful and sweet, 
rich and fragrant, like the love of a kind, 
good daughter.” 

She pressed the rose to her lips, and at 
the same moment I felt myself dissolving 
and floating in a soft and delicate perfume 
around the bed. I had lost my form, and 
in a great measure my substance, but still 
my spirit remained, and it is this which has 


which I now bring to a close, wishing to 
every pure rain-drop as happy a life and as 
delightful a death as my own. S. 8. A. 

















Natural History. 





TES ABOUT MONKEYS. 


Many anecdotes elucidating the natural 
history of this animal have been told; but 
the following account of a colony of them, 
who have taken possession of the rock of 
Gibralter, is complete. It shows many 
characteristics of the African monkey. The 
guns of the British garrison drove away the 
fleets and armies of Spain and France, but 
have never been able to conquer or expel 
the monkeys :— 

“When I was at Gibralter,” says a late 
traveller, ‘‘the most amusing creatures in 
the garrison were the wild monkeys that 
run about in great numbers on the face of 
that remarkable rock. People used to won- 
der where they came from, as they are not 
found in the neighboring mountains of 
Spain, nor indeed in a wild state in any 
part of Europe ; and it was equally a mat- 
ter of surprise how they lived on a bare 
rock that produced nothing but scorpions, 
lizards, and a few black snakes, and here 
and there, some dried up and diminutive 
shrubs, as sapless as the rock itself. The 
soldiers accounted for all this in a manner 
perfectly simple and satisfactory to them- 
selves, by assuming as a certainty, that the 
celebrated St. Michael’s cave, which has a 
mouth or entrance near the summit of the 
rock of Gibralter, and which penetrates to 
a depth that nobody as yet has been able to 
ascertain, is continued under the bed of the 
sea, all across the straits which separate the 


mouth on mount Abylo, or ‘‘ Apes’ Hill,” 
as the African mountain is properly called, 
which is just opposite, and abounds with 
monkeys of precisely the same description. 
I felt it rather difficult to conceive this dou- 
ble cavern and this connecting tunnel, 
which must be some 16 miles long, could 
exist ; or that the monkeys, supposing such 
a communication to exist between Europe 
and Africa, could have used it as a road by 
which to emigrate; or, another thing in- 
cluded in their theory, that the monkeys 
continued to use it, going to and fro for 
their provisions, &c. 

“It is not so amusing, but more natural, 
to suppose that when the Moors, from the 
opposite coast, settled in Gibralter, some 
monkeys were brought over with them; or 
that, at a more recent period, when the 
Spaniards, among other possessions in 
Africa, held Ceuta, in the neighborhood of 
Apes’ Hill, that they sent some monkeys to 
the garrison; that some of these cunning 
creatures escaped, and taking refuge in the 
inaccessible cliffs and caverns which com- 
pose so great a part of the rock of Gibral- 
tar, propagated their species, and laid the 
foundation of the now numerous and flour- 
ishing colony. . 

“In whatever manner they may have 
come there, there they are, and in great 
numbers. On my walks to the upper part 
of the rock, in summer evenings, I scarcely 
ever returned withont having seen many of 
them. Sometimes quietly turning the cor- 
ner of a rock, I have come suddenly upon 
a large party, seated in a circle like neigh- 
bors met together for the pleasure of an eve- 
ning gossip. The rapidity with which they 
would decamp on such occasions, and the 
easy way in which they climbed up the 
steepest rock, were astonishing. All that I 
had ever seen of the gambols of a captive 
monkey was as nothing compared with the 
feats of these free denizens. ‘They would 
never stop, or make any noise, until they 
reached a position where it was impossible 
for man to follow them; but when once 
there in safety, they would face about, mew 
and chatter, and make the strangest grim- 
aces, as if mocking me. If I threwa stone 
at them, they would shelter themselves be- 
hind some projection of the rock ; after the 
flight of the stone they would re-appear, 
and scream and make faces anew. Once, 
and only once, I succeeded in hitting a 
sturdy old fellow that seemed the patriarch 
of the tribe; he set up a ‘curious, shrill, 
wild cry, which was echoed by his compan- 
ions, and the next moment they all crossed 
a higher ridge of the rock, which in many 
places. is narrower than acamel’s back, and 
took refuge in the lofty perpendicular cliffs. 
I do not remember ever having met them in 
large parties. 

“T used often to surprise these monkey 
parties when they had their young ones 
with them. Their maternal affection was 
exemplary. The moment they were sur- 
prised, the old ones would take up each her 
little one on her back, and so scamper up 
the rocks, never stopping, as at other times, 
to chatter and make faces, but running on 
till far beyond sight or reach. They car- 
ried their young precisely in the fashion 
which boys call pick-a-back, or boose-back. 
However close-pressed, or surprised, they 
never forget or leave their little ones be- 
hind. 

“On one occasion, I saw a curious in- 
stance of their turn for imitation. The 
‘telegraph, which is situated on one of the 
loftiest points of the rock, was busily at 
work announcing the approach of some 
ships. On a ridge of the rock, at a short 
distance, a party of about a dozen monkeys 
had assembled, with their faces turned to- 
wards the signal-house, as though they un- 
derstood or were trying to understand the 
cypher alphabet or mystic signs ; and every 
now and then, as the arms of the telegraph 
swayed up and down, some of them waved 
their arms in the same manner, as if mim- 
icking or acquiring the particular motion of 
the machine.” 

Numerous as the monkeys are at Gib- 
raltar, it is not recollected that for many 
years, the dead bodies of any of the species 
have been found, and the circumstance is 
thus accounted for :—The rock overhangs 
the officers’ cemetery, and it is supposed 
that these imitative creatures, having so 
frequently an opportunity of observing how 
the human race dispose of their dead, adopt 
the same practice of scooping holes in the 
sand, aud burying their defunct also. 





rock from Africa, and has a corresponding 


In the old continent the monkey tribes 


are numerous, and divided intothree kinds, 
apes, baboons, and monkeys. The ourang 
outang or ape tribes have no tails; baboons 
of various kinds occupy the second species, 
and monkeys the third. 

In America the monkey tribes are also 
native, but differ somewhat in size and 
character ; our American continent has no 
native apes nor baboons. 

The general opinion of the weakness and 
imbecility of monkeys compared with many 
other animals is somewhat incorrect. They 
often make up in cunning and activity what 
they lack in strength. I have just seen in 
an old newspaper an instance of this in an 
account of a battle between a noble and 
courageous bull dog and a monkey, on a 
wager of 20 dollars that the dog would kill 
the monkey in less than six minutes. The 
owner of the dog agreed to permit the mon- 
key to use a stick a foot long. Hundreds 
of idle or silly spectators assembled to wit- 
ness this inhuman sport. The owner of the 
monkey, taking from his »pocket a boy’s 
round rule for drawing lines in a writing- 
book, about a foot long, threw it into the 
paw of the monkey, saying, ‘‘ Now look 
sharp—mind that dog.’’ ‘Then here goes 
for your monkey,” cried the butcher, let- 
ting the dog loose, which flew with tiger- 
like fierceness at poor pug. ‘The monkey, 
with astonishing agility, sprang about a 
yard high, and falling on the back of the 
dog, laid fast hold of his neck with his 
teeth, seizing one ear with his left paw, to 
prevent the dog’s turning his head to bite. 
In this unexpected situation, Jocko fell to 
work with his boy’s ruler upon the head of 
the dog, which he beat so unmercifully that 
the dog cried out most eloquently. .In a 
short time the bull-dog was carried off al- 
most lifeless with his skull fractured.—Par- 
ley’s Magazine. 
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THE MOTHER AND HER DYING 
Ci 


A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 

The mother breathed deeply when she 
saw herself alone with her son. She f. Id- 
ed her hands, and raised her eyes to heav- 
en with an expression which through the 
whole of the foregoing days had been for- 
eign to them. It was no longer restless, 
almost murmuring anxiety ; it was a mourn- 
ful, yet at the same time, deep, perfect, nay, 
almost loving resignation. She bent over 
her son, and spoke in a low voice out of 
the depths of her affectionate heart. 

‘Go, my sweet boy, go! I will nolong- 
er hold thee back, since it is painful to 
thee! May the deliverer come! Thy 
mother will no longer contend with him to 
retain thee! May he come and make an 
end of thy sufferings! I will then be sat- 
isfied! Go then, my first born, my sum- 
mer child; and if there may never come a 
summer to the heart of thy mother—still 
go! that thou mayest have rest! Did I 
make thy cradle sweet, my child! so would 
I not embitter by my lamentations thy 
death-bed! Blessed be thou! Blessed be 
He also who gave thee to me, and who now 
takes thee from me to a better home! Some 
time, my son, I shall come to thee; go 
thou beforehand, my child! Thou art 
weary! so weary! Thy last wandering 
was heavy to thee; now thou wilt rest. 
Come, thou good deliverer, come thou be- 
loved death, and give rest to his heart; but 
easily, easily. Let him not suffer more— 
let him not endure more. Never did he 
give care to his parents—”’ 

At this moment Henrik opened his eyes, 
and fixed them calmly and full of expres- 
sion on his mother. 

‘‘ Thank God !”’ said he, “ I feel no more 
pain.” 

“Thanks and praise be given to God, 
my child !’’ said she. 

Mother and son looked on each other 
with deep and cheerful love! they under- 
stood each other perfectly. 

‘*When I am no more,” said he, with a 
faint and broken voice, ‘‘ then—tell it to 
Gabriel prudently; she has such tender 
feelings—and she is not strong. Do not 
tell it to her on a day—when it is cold and 
dull—but—on a day—when the sun shines 
warm—when all things look bright and 
kindly—then, then tell her-—that I am gone 
first to greet her—and tell her from me— 
that it is not difficult—to die! that there is 
a sun on the other side—” 





He ceased, but with a loving smile on his 
lips, and his eyes closed their lids as from 
very weariness. 

Presently afterwards he spoke again, but 
in a very low voice. ‘“‘ Sing me something, 
mother,” said he, “‘ I shall then sleep more 
calmly. They knock, I come!” 

These words were the beginning of a 
song which Henrik had himself written and 
set to music some time before, during a 
night of suffering. 

The genius of poetry seemed to have de- 
serted him during the latter part of his ill- 
ness; this was painful to him, but his mind 
remained the same, and the spirit of poetry 


. lived still in the hymn which his mother 
' now, at his request, sang in a trembling 


voice : 


They knock! I come! yet ere on the way 
To the night of the grave I am pressing, 
Thou Angel of Death, give me yet one lay, 
One hymn of thanksgiving and blessing. 
Have thanks, Oh Father! in heaven high, 
For thy gift all gifts exceeding; 
For life! and that grieved or glad I could fiy 
To thee, nor find thee unheeding. 
Oh thanks for life, and thanks too for death, 
The bound of all trouble and sighing ; 
How bitter! yet sweet ’tis to yield our breath 
When thine is the heart of the dying! 
By our path of trial thou plantest still 
Thy lilies of consolation ; 
But the loveliest of all to do thy will— 
Be it done in resignation ! 


Farewell, lovely earth, on whose bosom I lay ; 
Farewell, all ye dear friends, mourning ; 
Farewell, and forgive all the faults of my day, 

My heart now in death is burning! 


“Tt is burning!” repeated Henrik in a 
voice of suffering. ‘“ Itisterrible! Moth- 
er! mother !” said he, looking at hc yr with 
a restless glance. 

“Your mother is here!’* said she, bend- 
ing over him. 

** Ah! then all is sight!” said he again, 
calmly. 

“Sing, my mother,” added he, closing 
his eyes, “ I am weary.” 

She sang. 


We part! but in parting our steps we bend 
Alone towards that glorious morrow, 
Where friend no more shall part fronr friend, 
Where none knoweth heart-ache or sorrow. 
Farewell! all is dark to my falling sight, 
Young loved forms from my faint gaze rending; 
Tis dark, but ch! far beyond the night 
I see light o’er the darkness ascending! 


“Oh! if you only knew how serene it 
is! It is divine!” said the dying one, as 
he stretched forth his arms and then drop- 
ped them again. 

A change passed over the countenance 
of the young man; death had touched his 
heart gently, and its pulsations ceased. At 
the same moment a wonderful inspiration 
animated the mother; her eyes beamed 
brightly, and never before had her voice so 
beautiful, so clear a tone as while she sang, 
Thou callest, O Father! with glad accord 

Icome! Ye dear ones we sever! 

Now the pang is past! now behold I the Lord, 

Praise be thine, O Eternal, forever! 








Nursery. 








[AN INCIDENT. 


‘* Will you please give me a drink of wa- 
ter?” said a little boy at the door of one of 
‘our citizens. 

It was mid-day, and the weather was ex- 
cessively warm, the door opened near the 
dining room, and the dinner had just been 
placed upon the table. 

“Come in, my little fellow,” said the 

gentleman of the house, while he waited. 

‘“‘] thank you, sir, but I have some chips 

here, and wouldn’t like to leave them.’ 

‘« Bring them in the entry and come in. 

Have you dined ?” 

‘“* No, sir,” said he, timidly, “nor I did- 

n’t have any breakfast yet. Mother is sick; 

I have now just got some chips to make 

her some soup.” 

‘Soup? Then you are a cook, too, 

eh?” 

“ Yes, sir, I got some cold meat last 

night, and it will make her a good soup.” 
“Come, my boy, sit down first and eat a 

ood dinner with us—you will feel better.” 
The boy laid his slouched hat in a cor- 

ner, and after some coaxing, seated himself 

and ate hastily. He said but little and rose 

to go. 

ey am very thankful, sir,” said he, and a 





tear stood in the little fellow’s eye— I wish 
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I could pay you,” he stammered, “ but I am 
very poor, and haven’t got any thing.”’ 

He brushed the drop from his cheek and 
turned to take his hat; but a smile played 
on his lips as he glanced at the chips, and 
he added, 

“Oh! I forgot, I have got two baskets 


of good clean chips here, and if you will | 
have one of them, I shall be very glad; I | 


can get another. 
to me, and they will be very handy, ma’am,” 
said he, turning to the lady, “for you to 
kindle fire with. Shall | leave them ?” 

“No, my good boy, keep them, and take 
this too,” said the gentleman, as he handed 
him some change. ‘‘ When you are in need 
come to me again.” 

The poor little fellow seemed alarmed 
almost at this, but with many thanks he de- 
parted for the dwelling of his mother. 


“ Beneath that ragged coat, 
There throbs a faithful heart.” 
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THE LOCUST. 


This voracious and destructive insect belongs 
to the grasshopper family. It is much larger 
than the grasshopper; and it generally appears 
in swarms, while the grasshopper feeds singly. 

The locust is about three inches in length, 
and has two horns, or feelers, which are about 
an inch long. Its head and horns are of a 
brownish color, as are also the upper sides of the 
body, with some black spots. About the mouth 
it is blue, and the under part of the body is pur- 
ple. It has four wings, the upper of which are 
brown, with small dark spots; the under wings 
being of a lighter brown, mixed with green. 

In Eastern countries particularly, the locust 
has at times been a great scourge, appearing in 
immense swarms, so as to darken the sky during 
the passage, and completely stripping the earth, 
wherever they alight, of every vestige of vege- 
tation, and in a very short time reducing the 
most fertile regions to a barren waste. The 
ground over which a swarm has passed, is said 
to present the appearance of having been scorch- 
ed by fire; and from this the insect derives its 
name, which means a burnt place. 

In the Scriptures frequent mention is made of 
the destructive powers of locusts; and the ac- 
counts are fully confirmed by the testimony of 
numerous modern travellers in Asia and Africa. 
A swarm of locusts were among the plagues of 
Egypt, when they covered the whole land, so 
that the earth was darkened ; and they devour- 
ed every green herb of the earth, and the fruit of 
every tree which the hail had left, “and there re- 
mained not any green thing in the trees, or in 
the herbs of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt.” See the account in the 10th chapter of 

Exodus. 

One modern traveller says: “In our journey 
we witnessed what might give a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the plague of locusts, such as was 
experienced by the Egyptians. About twelve 
miles before we reached the city of Ephesus, we 
encountered a flight of these devouring insects, 
extending itself over many miles of the country. 
The ground was literally covered with them, 
and they were so numerous in the air, that by 

partially shutting the eyes, they had the appear- 
ance of a fall of large flakes of snow ; but as we 
passed along, they were good enough to get out 
of our way, and would not wait to be trod upon. 
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| ing some refreshment, when the locusts assem- 

| bled on our loaf of bread, just as flies do upon a 

| sugdr basin. We threw two or three pieces of 
| bread to a little distance from us, which ina 
| very short time were completely devoured.” 

Dr. Shaw states that when he was in Barbary, 
| in the year 1724, there were such large swarms 
| of locusts as appeared like clouds darkening the 
| sun. They disappeared in May, and retired into 
the plains to deposit their eggs. In June their 
young ones came marching forward, and cleared 
the trees, walls, and houses, eating every thing 
green in their way. The inhabitants endeavored 
to destroy them by digging trenches, and filling 
them with water, and lighting large fires; but 
these attempts were to little purpose, as the 
trenches were soon filled, and the fires put out 
by the vast numbers of locusts that got into 
them ; and yet prodigious quantities remained 
undestroyed. After remaining about a month, 
they then cast their skins, and the sun and air 
soon dried their wings, and they returged to their 
devouring work with increased strength and 
greediness, Shortly afterwards they were dis- 
| persed by the wind, and probably perished in the 


~ | sea.” 


The most particular description of the locust, 
and of its destructive career, which is contained 
| in the sacred writings, is to be found in the 2d 
chapter of the prophet Joel. The Lord fre- 
quently commissioned his prophets to show his 
people how greatly he was inclined to mix mer- 
cy with deserved punishments; and by the pro- 
phet Joel, he gives a terrible account of his 
judgments, exhorts the people to sincere repen- 
tance, and then graciously tells them: “ And I 
will restore to you the years that the locust hath 
eaten, the canker-worm and the caterpillar, and 
the palmer-worm, my great army, which I sent 
among you.” (verse 25.) In the first part of the 
chapter, the desolating power of the locust is de- 
scribed in the most striking manner. In verse 
9, itis said: “They shall run to and fro in the 
city; they shall run upon the wall; they shall 
climb up upon the houses; they shall enter in at 
the windows like a thief.” In illustration of this, 
an Eastern traveller states, that on one occasion 
the air was so full of locusts, that he could not 
eat in his chamber without a candle, all the 
houses being full of them, even the stables, 
barns, chambers, garrets and cellars, He caus- 
ed gunpowder to be burnt, to expel them, but 
all to no purpose; “for when,” says he, “the 
door was open, an infinite number came in; and 
we could not open our mouths, but some would 
getin. When we cuta bit of meat we cuta 
locust with it.” 

The same traveller states, that he has seen the 
locusts at night, when they sit to rest them, four 
inches thick upon the road, one upon another, so 
that the horses, as they travelled along, crushed 
them by thousands. 

Moses, in urging the children of Israel to obe- 
dience to God, reminds them of the dreadful 
plague of locusts which was visited upon Egypt. 
Among other denunciations, he shows them the 
awful consequences of their not hearkening to 
the voice of the Lord their God, to observe and 
do his commandments, by declaring: “ All thy 
trees and the fruit of thy land shall the locust 
consume.” (Deut. 27: 42.) 

In the 2d chapter of Joel, which we have al- 
ready quoted, the sound of the wings of the lo- 
custs is compared to the noise of chariots, and 
of a flame of fire; and also to the crackling of 
stubble when overrun and consumed by a flame 
of fire. Travellers have spoken of the crack- 
ling noise, as being occasioned by the eating of 
those voracious insects, as they feed in innumer- 
able swarms upon whatever vegetation comes in 
their way. 

In 1650, a cloud of locusts was seen to enter 
Russia in three different places; and they after- 
wards spread themselves over Poland and Lithu- 
ania in such astonishing multitudes, that the air 
was darkened, and the earth covered with them. 
The trees bent with their weight, and the dam- 
age done by them was immense. In the year 
591, an infinite army of locusts ravaged a con- 
siderable part of Italy; and being at length 
driven by the wind into the sea, they perished, 
and a pestilence arose from their stench, which 
carried off nearly a million of men and beasts. 
In the Venetian territory, in 1748, more than 
thirty thousand persons are said to have perish- 
ed in a famine, chiefly occasioned by the depre- 
dations of locusts. 

Even our own country has been visited by lo- 
custs; not the same as commit such frightful 
he Eastern continent, but yet formi- 
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dable, and very destructive, devouring grass, 
corn, and vegetables. The late President 
Dwight, in his “Travels in New England,” 
gives an account of the destruction occasioned 
by locusts in Vermont, between forty and fifty 
years ago. And from time to time we hear of 
their depredations in various parts of the coun- 
try—although their ravages here cannot be com- 
pared with the awful effects which have followed 
their visits to the countries of the East. 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell upon 
the facts, which are very numerous, respecting 
this destructive insect, which has been employ- 
ed by a just and all-wise Providence, as well in 
modern as in ancient times, as an instrument of 
punishing mankind for continued disobedience 
and wickedness. What an insignificant being 
is proud man in the hands of his Creator, with 
whom so small an insect as the locust is such a 
powerful instrument of destruction! 

John the Baptist (Matt. 3: 4.) is said to have 
subsisted upon locusts and wild honey. In Pal- 
estine, and indeed most of the countries through- 
out Asia, it was common to eat these creatures. 
Some nations were called “ Acridophagi,” or 
eaters of locusts, because these insects formed 
their principal food. These were carried to 
market on strings, and in wagon-loads even, for 
the purposes of food. The inhabitants plucked 
off their wings and feet, and hung up the bodies 
till they grew warm and fermented; and then 
they ate them, and considered them good. ‘The 
Arabs collect locusts for food in great quantities, 
and dry them in an oven, or on roofs of houses, 
and boil and eat them with salt. A. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


“In the tribe of Nedgde there was a mare of 
great reputation for beauty and swiftness, which 
a member of another tribe, named Daher, vehe- 
mently desired to possess. Having failed to ob- 
tain her by offering all he was worth, he pro- 
ceeded to effect it by stratagem. He distin- 
guished himself like a lame oeggar, and 
waited by the side ot the road, knowing that 
Nabee, the owner of the mare, would soon pass, 
As Nabee appeared, Daher cried ina feeble 
voice, ‘I am a poor stranger; for three days 
I have been unable to stir from this to get 
food; help me and God will reward you.” Na- 
bee offered to carry him home ; but said, ‘I am 
not able to rise ; I have not strength” Nabee then 
generously dismounted, brought his mare near, 
and helped the beggar to mount her. The mo- 
ment he was mounted, Daher touched her with 
his heel and started, saying ‘It is I, Daher, who 
have got her, and am carrying her off” Nabec 
called upon him to stop, which Daher did. Na- 
bee said, ‘Thou hast my mare; since it pleases 
God, I wish thee success; but I conjure thee tell 
no one how thou hast obtained her.’ * Why not ?” 
said Daher. ‘Because some one really ill might 
remain without aid: you would be the cause 
why no one would perform the act of charity 
more, from the fear of being duped as I have 
been.” This discriminating kindness subdued 
Daher; he immediately dismounted, and return- 
edthe mare to Nabee; and when they parted, 
they parted sworn friends.” 


THE FOREST TREES. 


Boasting, or talking as v we were very great and 
good. 

The trees of a forest were holding a conversa- 
tion on their flourishing state, and boasting of 
their verdure, and vigor, and growth. Several 
of these were foremost among the speakers, of 
which one said, proudly, “ Well, I am the state- 
liest tree of the forest; which is so tall as I?” 
Another said, “I am the strongest, for I can de- 
fy any storm to tear me up by the roots.” 
And a third said, “I am the brightest evergreen 
in the forest; and when those that boast of their 
stateliness and vigor are stripped in winter of 
all their leaves, which then looks so vigorous 
and beautiful as 1?” While they were yet 
speaking, the steward of the land entered the for- 
est, marking each of them for felling, and ina 
few more hours they were laid low by the axe 
of the. wood-cutter. 

How unwise are they who boast of health, 
and strength, and beauty, whenthe next hour 
they may lose all, and be numbered with the 
dead!—Cobbin’s Fables. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 
One day as Felix Neff was walking in the 


city of Lausanne, he saw, at a distance, a man 
whom he took for one of his friends. He ran up 
behind him, tapped him on the shoulder, and 
asked him, “ What is the state of rs soul, my 

The stranger turned ; Neff perceived 
his error, apologised, and went his way. About 
three or four years afterward, a person came to 
Neff and accosted him, saying he was indebted 
to him for his inestimable kindness. Neff did 
not recognise the man, and begged he would ex- 








plain. The stranger replied, “Have you for- 
gotten an unknown person, whose shoulder you 
touched in a street in Lausanne, and asked him, 
‘How do you find your soul? It was I; your 
question led me to serious reflection, and now 
I find itis well with my soul.” 


A POINTED ARGUMENT. 


There is truth and pungency in the following 
remark, which might often serve to silence the 
scoffer and gainsayer. The late Dr. Mason once 
said to an infidel who was scoffing at Christian- 
ity, because of the misconduct of its professors : 
* Did you ever know an uproar to be made be- 
cause an infidel went astray from the paths of 
morality?” The infidel admitted that he had 
not. “Then, don’t you see,” said Dr. M., “that 
by expecting the professors of Christianity to be 
holy, you admit it to be a holy religion, and thus 
pay itthe highest compliment in your power ?” 
The young man was silent. Is the infidel less 
bound to be a good man, and a follower of 
Christ, than the professed Christian? They have 
the same God, the same law, the same trial, and 
souls of equal value to be saved or to. be lost, 
and the same Judge who will approve or con- 
demn them at the nnal day.—WV. Y. Evan. 
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WHY THE CROW HAS MANY ENEMIES. 

As I was sitting by my window a few days ago, 
a crow alighted upon an apple tree which stood 
six or eigut rods trom me, and stepping along 
to a small bird’s nest, took up the eggs one by 
one, and devoured them. I was not aware, be- 
tore this, that the crow was accustomed to such 
depredations upon the property of its fellow-cit- 
izens of the air; and I was led to think that this 
cruel habit is probably the reason why the crow 
is annoyed by so many smaller birds. 

MORAL. 

When you see a crow pursued and tormented 
by other birds, remember that he who would live in 
peace and friendship with others, must respect their 
rights. 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 


Here is an old anecdote worth the room it oc- 
cupies :—Charles James Fox, in his frolicksome 
days, was called upon for payment by a trades- 
man, who held his bill for two hundred pounds. 
Charles said he could not then pay him. “How 
so ?” said the creditor; “ you have lying before 
you bank notes to a large amount.” “hese,” said 
Mr. Fox, “are to pay debts of honor.” The 
tradesman threw the bill into the fire. “Now, 
sir,” said he, “mine is a debt of honor, which I 
cannot oblige you to pay.” Charles immediately 
paid the man. 
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‘HEZEKIAH GRIMES, ESQ. 


Friend Grimes is dead! that good old man! 
We ne’er shall see him more !— 

He used to wear a long black coat, 
All buttoned down before. 

His heart was open as the day ; 
His feelings all were true ; 

His hair was some inclined to gray ; 
He wore it in a cue. 

Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 
His breast with pity burned ;— 

The large round head upon his cane 
From ivory was turned. 

And ever prompt at pity’s call, 
He knew no base design ;— 

His eyes were dark, and rather small; 
His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind; 
In friendship he was true ;— 

His coat had pocket-holes behind ; 
His pantaloons were blue. 

He modest merit sought to find, , 
And pay it its desert ; 

He had no malice in his mind,— 
No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbors he did not abuse ; 
Was sociable and gay ;— 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 
And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view ; 

Nor make a noise, town meeting days, 
As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw, 
In trust to fortune’s chances, 

But lived (as all his brothers do) 
In easy circumstances. 

Thus, undisturbed by anxious cares, 
His peaceful moments ran ; 

And every body said, he was 
A fine old gentleman! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{(~P APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for One 
Dollar a hundred. 
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